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The aeveland Museum of Art Adds Rare Medieval Work to Paintings Collection 
Crucifix 

Italian (Pisa), about 1230 to 1240 
Tempera and gold on wood 
(185 X 160 cm/ 73 x 63 1/2 inches) 

The Cleveland Museum of Art has just acquired a rare and important painted 
cross made in the Italian city of Pisa in the thirteenth century. On the border of time 
between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, it is a crucial predecessor to the 
productions of Giotto and Cimabue. It is one of the last Pisan crosses to represent the 
living Christ, here portrayed as intensely alert, with a bold and riveting gaze. The visual 
power of the Crucifix derives from its scale, more than six feet high, and the authority of 
its conception and handling. 

Director Robert P. Bergman says, "The Pisan cross adds to the collection a work 
of remarkable spiritual and aesthetic power. It provides a new center for the museum’s 
holdings of early Italian paintings. Visitors will need little experience with works of art 
to take the measure of this powerful painting." 

The central figure is a Christ whose face possesses a striking directness and 
whose body is vigorously stylized. The lateral arms of the Crucifix are occupied by the 
Virgin Mary and St. John the Evangelist, on the left, and a male and female saint on the 
right arm. The so-called "apron" narratives, on either side of Christ’s torso, are from the 
Passion, each rich in gesture and action: in descending order on the left are the Betrayal 
of Christ, the Flagellation, and Christ Carrying the Cross. On the right side are the 
Deposition from the Cross, the Lamentation, and the Maries at the Tomb. 

The Crucifix is of extraordinary rarity. Painted crosses were the most significant 
form in Tuscan painting in the 12th and 13th centuries, but few survive. Even fewer are 
in the superior condition of the Cleveland Crucifix, and not more than a score of 
preserved crosses carry Passion and Resurrection scenes on the apron. While thirteenth- 
century Italian painting is generally rare outside Italy, the Cleveland Museum possesses 

some works related to the new acquisition, notably a finely preserved, intimate altarpiece 
by Berlinghiero from the nearby city of Lucca. 
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"The importance of such an image for the medieval church in Italy cannot be 
underestimated," the late James Stubblebine wrote in an essay on the crucifix in Apollo (March, 
1987). "As the crucifix hung in the choir or stood on the back edge of the altar, it concentrated 
the spiritual energy in the church... .While the narrative scenes may be thought of as occupying 
historical time and space, the great, looming image of Christ.. .is to be thought of as occupying 
eternal space." 

Although the inscription at the bottom suggests that an artist named Michael painted the 
Crucifix, the artist’s identity remains a mystery. There is general agreement among scholars that 
it was created by an independent artist who retained many of the traditional elements of the 
painted cross and was influenced by Berlinghiero as well as by the early work of the inventive 
13th-century Pisan artist, Giunta Pisano. At about the time this Crucifix was painted, between 
1230 and 1240, Giunta was beginning to abandon narrative scenes and details to concentrate on 
the pathos of the dead Christ. Encompassing old and new features, the Cleveland Cnidfix weds 
the Byzantine style with important contemporary stylistic innovations in Italy and northern 
Europe. It repeats on the apron scenes long familiar in Pisan painting, through with a new 
expressiveness and energy, and reflects Giunta’s influence in the treatment of the torso (with a 
rich network of white strokes) and of the hair. 

The painting is remarkably well-preserved for a 13th-century painting, especially 
compared with most of the crosses surviving in Italy. The figure and subsidiary scenes are 
beautifully preserved, retaining all of their color and brushwork. After being exhibited for a 
month in Gallery 213, the Crucifix will go to the conservation department, then placed on 
permanent exhibition. 

In a private European collection for many decades, the Crucifix was on loan to the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, before it was acquired by the Cleveland Museum of Art, out 
of the Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., Fund. 


For additional information, photographs, or slides, please contact Adele Z. Silver, 
Communications & Marketing, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland 
OH 44106-1797; 216/421-7340. 



